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happiness of their subjects, Frederick the Great was not
free from it; his impulse to his first actions sprang from
the desire for historical fame* I will not discuss the
question whether this motive degenerated towards the end

of his reign, as was said, or whether he secretly gave ear
to the wish that posterity should notice the difference be-
tween his government and that of his successors, lie
dated one of his political effusions from the day before a
battle and communicated it in a letter with the words
1 Pas trop mal & la veille d'une bataille/

The Emperor William I was completely free from
vanity of this kind; on the other hand he had in a high
degree a peculiar fear of the legitimate criticism of his
contemporaries and of posterity. In this he was com-
pletely the Prussian officer, who, as soon as he is protected
by a higher command, goes without wavering to most cer-
tain death, but through fear of the blame of his superior
officer or public criticism falls into such doubt and uncer-
tainty as to choose the wrong path. No one would have
dared to flatter him openly to his face, In his feeling of
royal dignity he would have thought, '* if any one had the
right of praising me to my face, he would also have the
right of blaming me to my face,1 He would not admit
either.

Monarch and parliament had learnt to know and re-
spect one another by long internal struggles; the King's
noble dignity and quiet confidence had at last won the
respect eveft of his opponents, and the King himself was
enabled justly to judge the two sides of the situation ow-
ing to his own high feeling of personal honour, He was
governed by the feeling of justice, not only towards his

friends and servants! but also in the struggle against his
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